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Professor Paulsen devotes a few words to the English trade-union, which has 
contributed so much to the moral and intellectual training of the laborer and 
to the security of his position. These organizations have been imitated in Ger- 
many, but with little result. Grown in the struggle with practical conditions 
in England, they could not be produced as ready-made institutions in Germany; 
for to these also applies the rule of growth from living experience. 

Finally, the author distinguishes between social democrats, who formerly 
welcomed oppression and destruction because both lead to the dawn of a new day, 
and social reformers, who hope that there may be a gradual and peaceful passing 
of society into a new mode of life, with its chief industries and its world market, 
— a bettering of all conditions by means of the co-operative influence of legis- 
lation with the generous assistance of the upper classes, and with the persistent 
and energetic strivings of the laborer in the sense of self-help. Has this hope 
ahy foundation ? No one can foretell the future, — the course of events is de- 
pendent on a hundred factors that are not calculable. It is advisable that the 
state should respond to the just demands of the laboring classes, — should pro- 
tect the person against property, the laborer against capital. The policy of 
letting go, as well as the policy of forcible suppression (such as the German 
socialistic law), leads to internal war. 



ETHICAL AND KINDRED SOCIETIES IN GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

Five years ago a few university men in London became 
acquainted with the general aims and methods of the American 
Societies for Ethical Culture, and feeling that there was scope 
for somewhat similar works in England, they resolved to form 
an Ethical Society for the purpose of co-operating " in the es- 
tablishment and exposition of the true principles of social 
morality." The need for such co-operation had been keenly 
felt by many who had never attempted to give public or 
organized expression to views with which they had long 
been familiar, and the society thus founded now gladly finds 
itself in sympathy, not only with similar societies that have 
subsequently come into existence, but also with other and 
older organizations possessing kindred aims. 

While endeavoring briefly to indicate the general character- 
istics of these societies, we must remind our readers that the 
freer and more elastic the organization under discussion, the 
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more difficult it becomes to offer a description that shall be at 
once comprehensive and correct. There are no dogmas to be 
defined, and the secret of strength is in the liberal recognition 
of points of unity rather than in the accentuation of shades 
of difference. 

Speaking therefore broadly, the attitude of the societies 
towards theology and its exponents may be described as one 
of non-interference or neutrality. Feeling deeply the historic 
value of the national creeds, and appreciating the fact that, at 
least in country places, the churches represent the only spir- 
itual life of the people in the true sense of that phrase, thp 
societies desire rather to be constructive than destructive in 
their action, for they believe that desirable changes can only 
be effected by the slow processes of organic growth. 

It is nevertheless more than probable that in many societies 
there may exist a right and left wing, some few members being 
anxious actively to hasten the inevitable progress of rational 
thought, while others are more profoundly and hopefully in 
sympathy with all that is best in our familiar creeds. 

With one exception the Ethical Societies in England have 
none of the characteristics of a church, and they may indeed 
be fitly described as lecturing and debating societies with or 
without the addition of what is commonly known as " practi- 
cal work." 

All of them unite in hoping that the study of ethics and of 
social problems from an ethical stand-point may assist indi- 
vidual members in making their influence felt in the various 
branches of social, educational, and political works to which 
they may find themselves called. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the English societies that they 
do not care to retain the services of a single lecturer, but pre- 
fer to hear speakers who are independent of each other. Dis- 
cussions after the lecture are encouraged, and if these have not 
as yet proved very fruitful, they at least serve to strengthen 
the sense of fellowship and of freedom. 

Under the head of Kindred Societies we include all those 
who, like the Ethical Societies, are striving by means of social 
or educational work, to improve and develop character and to 
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better the conditions of human life, — for example, the Glasgow 
University Settlement, and the Edinburgh Ethical Club.* 

The London Ethical Society. This, the first English 
Ethical Society, originated in 1886, and until 1888 its head- 
quarters were at Toynbee Hall. In the autumn of that year 
arrangements were made for the delivery of the Sunday 
evening lectures at Essex Hall, Strand, and at the same time 
the society rented premises near Drury Lane, in order to 
open a guild for girls and boys, and an experimental kinder- 
garten school. This school will be abandoned at the close of 
this year, because its experimental character has not been suffi- 
ciently maintained, and it is undesirable merely to compete 
with the national schools. The guilds have met with success, 
although the numbers are necessarily limited by the smallness 
of the rooms ; recreation and instruction have been combined, 
and every endeavor has been made to exercise that moral 
influence which helps to form good citizens, and is entirely 
independent of creed. The work is carried on chiefly by 
members of the society ; though the assistance of non-mem- 
bers, if duly qualified, is gladly accepted. 

The lectures have attracted fair audiences and the member- 
ship of the society continues to increase. Among the subjects 
treated have been : " The Unity of Social and Individual Aims," 
by Mr. Bryant, D.Sc. ; "Conscience," Mr. S. Alexander, 
M.A. ; " Moral Aspect of the Economical Problem," Prof 
Edward Caird ; " The Kingdom of God upon Earth," B. 
Bosanquet, M.A.; "Ethics of Buddhism," Prof J. E. Car- 
penter; "Ethics of Mpney Investments," Philip H. Wick- 
steed, M.A. ; " Duty," Prof W. Wallace ; " The Morality of 
Strife," Prof H. Sidgwick ; " What an Ethical Society can do," 
Prof Seeley. The three last-named gentlemen have in turn 
accepted the post of president of the society for one year. 

Several of the lectures have been repeated, by request, in 
other localities, and by this means the influence of the society 
may be felt outside its immediate circle. 

* We hope in future numbers to give more detailed accounts of tlie work 
undertaken by such societies, and shall be glad to receive communications from 
any society that desires to be mentioned. 
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The Cambridge Ethical Society. This society was 
opened in June, 1888, when an interesting address was de- 
hvered by the president, Prof. H. Sidgwick, on the " Problems 
of Practical Ethics." The first public lecture was given by 
Prof Seeley, who urged the society not to set itself needlessly 
in opposition to the works of the Christian churches. This ad- 
vice has on the whole been followed, the aim of the society as 
set forth in its circulars being "to promote interest in ethical 
questions and to afford facilities for their discussion." The 
society confines itself to the twofold work of providing public 
lectures in Cambridge on questions of practical ethics, and of 
promoting subsequent discussions on the subject of the lectures. 

Prof E. Caird has lectured on the " Relation of Religion to 
Ethics ;" Prof. Henry Jones on the " Ethics of Robert Brown- 
ing;" Mr. Bosanquet on the " Civilization of Christendom," 
etc. Many of the members belong to the Church of England. 

East London Ethical Society. This society, which has 
been in existence for about a year, " has for its object the 
development of good character and the promotion of right 
conduct on a purely human basis." Its distinctive motto is 
" give your life a moral purpose." 

As its name indicates, it occupies itself with a district of 
East London where it organizes lectures in a small hall during 
wmter, and in the summer months in Victoria Park. Dr. 
Stanton Coit has there attracted large audiences, and it seenis 
probable that the society will be of great use to many among 
the working-classes who are not won by the church services. 
Fortnightly excursions draw the members of the society 
together and increase their store of heathful and intelligent 
interests. 

Edinburgh Ethical Club (limited to forty members). 
" The object of the club shall be to investigate the funda- 
mental principles of society and their bearing on existing 
institutions. The club shall be open to all schools of 
thought." Meetings are held during the winter, at which 
papers are read, and these are followed by discussion. The 
above quotation from the rules shows that this club is not 
identified with any school of thought, nor is it concerned 
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with the advocacy of any particular movement or theory. 
It is purely a debating society, the members of which are 
united by their interest in a particular class of social topics. 

Glasgow University Settlement Association. The 
association forms a centre for educational and social work in 
Glasgow, similar to that carried on at Toynbee Hall, London. 
Its founders wisely agreed that such a scheme must be de- 
veloped gradually, and they began by receiving a number of 
artisan families as guests in their houses, so as to bring them- 
selves into friendly social relations with the neighborhood. 
An extension of the work naturally followed in due time, and 
there are now, in connection with the association, both men's 
and girls' clubs, classes for singing, sewing, home and health 
management, ambulance and gymnastics, besides a literary 
society, a Shakespeare reading class, etc. 

No work is undertaken on Sunday. 

South Place Ethical Society. The chapel and insti- 
tute at South Place, Finsbury, have long been known as 
centres of progressive thought, and two years ago, when Dr. 
Stanton Coit, of New York, was appointed lecturer, the present 
name of the society was adopted so as to express more fully 
the position of the members. 

Dr. Coit has lectured on a variety of topics bearing imme- 
diately upon conduct, and in addition to these morning 
addresses a prolonged and interesting afternoon course has 
been delivered by specialists on phases of. religious develop- 
ment. Forty of these lectures have been published in a 
volume entitled the " Religions of the World." A new revised 
hymn-book has also been issued. A Sunday-school supplies 
a want that has been widely felt ; while the formation of an 
Ethical Class under Dr. Coit, and of a Junior Ethical Union, 
testify to the increased and active interest felt by the members 
in their work. A Reading Class, Concerts, and Natural His- 
tory Rambles are also carried on with success, and valuable 
assistance has been rendered to different social guilds, espe- 
cially to the large and important Neighborhood Guild which 
has been organized by Dr. Coit in Kentish Town. 

M. McCallum. 



